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Bach’s Works. 


(From “Joun Sepastian Bacu; his Life and Writings. 
Adapted from the German of 0. L, HitcEenrenpt, with addi- 
tions from other sources,” as published in the London Choir). 


The knowledge of what Bach did as a perform- 
er, we are compelled to derive from history and 
the uniform reports of his contemporaries. But 
of the spiritual element of his art, and the forms 
in which he moulded it, we can judge ourselves 
from a study of his works, which are extant in 
sufficient number to gather from them the great- 
ness and originality of his productive genius. In 
all his compositions there is no passage, no note, 
which does not express something, and clearly 
something that it was intended to say. We find 
no passages written merely for the sake of the 
rhythm, and which might be omitted. All that 
he does is from necessity. Starting upon the 
principle of unity, and always bearing this in 
mind, he puts down his fundamental idea so 
clearly, that we never lose sight of its aim. But, 
in the working out, the chief idea appears in so 
many forms of combination and contgast, that the 
hearer is carried to the highest reaffty of this in- 
tention. Each “voice” in his composition, so to 
say, is an independent melodious thread, which, 
nevertheless, freely joins itself to the firmly uni- 
ted texture. Thus the artistic whole is logically 
developed, clear and distinct in all its parts. 

The early German music, chiefly that of the 
Church, has the character of earnestness, solem- 
nity, and dignity. At the revival of science and 
art, the organ became the chief musical instru- 
ment in Germany, and remained so until the 
general spread of the modern Italian music. Up- 
on the treatment of this instrument, which pos- 
sesses in so high a degree the power of giving ut- 
terance to grand and noble harmonies, the whole 
music of that time rested. No wonder, then, 
that the love of harmony increased and the study 
of the science became general. 

In Italy it was different from the beginning as 
regards this art. Here music had never been 
the exclusive property of the Church, but came 
first from the people. It never had that ascetic 
character which was impressed on it in Germany. 
In Germany the full-toned but rigid organ pre- 
vailed: in Italy the flexible human voice was 
paramount. In Germany complicated harmoni- 
ous combinations were sought after and cherish- 
ed: in Italy simple melodious strains carried 
the day. In Germany, the song formed itself af- 
ter the fashion of the instrument, and was sub- 
ject to it: in Italy, the instrument was subservi- 
ent to the song, following it, and clinging to it. 
On the one side, richness and fullness of harmo- 
ny; on the other, beauty and loveliness in 
simple continuity. ‘Thus North and South each 
took their own way, until at last the splendor of 
harmonic combination was carried into Italy, and 
then, though much later, the acknowledgment of 
the melodious element possessed by the latter 
spread far and wide, It soon became so general 
that already, in the eighteenth century. Italy be- 
came the music-school of the whole of Europe. 

The Italian style of music prevailed at an ear- 
lier period in France, and formed itself into a 
certain independence, which manifested itself in 
various ways. The German musicians studied 
the compositions of both countries, extracting all 
that was commendable from each. 

Bach created a school of his own. First he 
studied the French, then the Italian masters. 
He did not condescend to imitate either, but he 
tried to unite the elements of both with the Ger- 
man style. The idea was his own, and its exe- 
cution devolved upon him alone. He had to 
make many trials before he could carry out his 
views, but in all his attempts he strictly adhered 
tothe great principle of the art—that of unity. 





He recognized in this all that was perfect and 
beautiful. His chief artistic effort aimed at form- 
ing, from a single idea—often, at first sight, ap- 
parently an insignificant one—a complete har- 
monious whole; to bring this idea by melodious 
and rhythmical treatment so before the soul of 
the listener, that he could never for a moment 
swerve from it. Thus, then, in the compositions 
of Bach, the melody is never the casual result of 
artistically harmonious combinations. The even 
application of artistic elements, and the esthetic 
unity produced by them, is the principal reason 
that even now, more than a hundipd years after 
his death, Bach’s glorious genius shines before all 
others on the summit of the art. 

The eminent perfection of form in Bach’s 
works is most admirable, but it is only a conse- 
quence of the inner requisites. Form and sub- 
stance, however, give’ to his compositions the 
stamp of genuine works of art—namely, the rep- 
resentation of that which is beautiful in perfect 
outward form. 

Bach’s compositions claim the most lively in- 
terest and attention as regards the course of their 
ssthetic development. He who would only look 
to isolated effects, and judge the works of Bach 
by the greater or smaller number of such, should 
leave them untouched. 

Bach’s reputation as an organist and clavicinist 
was far spread before he ventured to bring his 
compositions before the noticg of the public; and 
his first attempts, in spite of much beauty, bear 
the stamp of a striving yet unsatisfied mind. It 
is easy to see by them that the great musician 
had not clearly settled his system. Bach’s knowl- 
edge of the science was not derived from theo- 
retical treatises, but rather from the study of the 

‘best examples of the art. Kirnberger, Bach’s’ 
pupil, has left‘ us many interesting particulars 
concerning his master’s “true principles of the 
use of harmony.” Each interval was considered 
by him as the offspring of some fundamental 
tone, which may and must be used in proportion 
to another fundamental tone. By the recogni- 
tion of this simple principle he placed himself be- 
yond that painful musical scholasticism which 
had become intolerable pedantry. It must be 
mentioned that, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, it was pretty generally agreed 
among musicians that the old musical system had 
become useless, and was no longer applicable to 
the improved state of the art. Almost at one and 
the same time a number of clear-headed men, 
amongst whom were Tartini, Rameau, and Mat- 
theson, were busying themselves in the endeavor 
to supply something that should take the place of 
the old doctrines. Bach, the contemporary of 
these men, did not care for theoretical essays. 
He conceived that reform was equally necessary 
in the practice, and prepared to show by exam- 
ples what could be effected, leaving it for others 
to extract from his compositions the theoretical 
principles upon which he had worked. 

Bach’s sy stem of harmony rests chiefly on the 
principles of the “Fundamental Bass,”—a sys- 
tem, the discovery of which is erroneously attrib- 
uted to Rameau. Bach had long settled his 
principles and given his works tothe public when 
Rameau’s Traité del’ Harmonie appeared in 1772. 
He clearly saw that every combination of harmo- 
ny, in its application, rested on one solid founda- 
tion. It is only upon the adoption of this theory 
that he justified his combinations, which would 
be considered faulty according to the doctrines 
ofthe old masters. The peculiar treatment, of 
dissonances, and the use of new harmonies, upon 
which no composer had before ventured, in this 
way receive full theoretical foundation. Learned 
theorists, “schoolmen,” have even down to our 
own time shaken their wise heads at some of 





Bach’s “novelties,” although they could not op- 
pose them by ear aud feeling. 

Perfect flow in all the parts was one of Bach’s 
great aims, and this he always carried out irre- 
spective of all other things, provided always that 
the ear was not offended. He sometimes, it is 
true, transgressed the ordinary rules by the use 
of octaves and fifths. ‘Everybody knows,” says 
Forkel, “that there are cases in which they sound 
well, and that they must be avoided when they 
cause a great emptiness or nakedness of the har- 
mony.” But Bach’s octaves and fifths never 
sounded empty or bad. However, he himself 
made inthis point a great difference. Under 
certain circumstances he could not even endure 
covered octaves and fifths between two middle 
parts, which, otherwise, we at the most attempt 
to avoid between the two extreme parts; under 
other circumstances, he wrote them down so 
plainly, that they offended every beginner in 
composition, but afterwards soon justified them- 
selves. Even in the later corrections of his ear- 
lier works, he has changed passages, which, ac- 
cording to the first reading, were blameless, mere- 
ly for the sake of greater harmony, so that evi- 
dent octaves are rarely met with in them. 

It is a remarkable thing in all Bach’s works. 
that they are strictly arranged according to the 
place where they were to be performed, and with 
regard to the means by which they were to be 
brought out. In his so-called “Chamber Music,” 
he changes the endless stream of harmony quick- 
ly and continually ; but in larger vocal composi- 
tions, to be performed by a considerable number 
of performers, he hems this rapid stream so as 
not to obscure the perception by redundancy. 
Here the harmony takes a quiet course, and yet 
what stupendous effects he produces by his sim- 
plicity! A similar difference exists between his 
clavichord and organ compositions. 

(To be continued). 





Unpublished Letters of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy to Frederick Schneider at 


Dessau.* 

I. 

Most mtGHLY RESPECTED CAPELLMEISTER, 
—I venture to address myself on the present oc- 
casion immediately to you, because I wish to re- 
call to your memory that some years ago I had 
the honor of making your acquaintance, a cir- 
cumstance you have probably Reese. I must, 
however, now remind you of it, because I wish to 
make my request to yourself personally. You 
may, perhaps, have seen by the papers that I in- 
tend producing Sebastian Bach’s Passionsmusik, 
a very fine and noble specimen of sacred music 
of the last century, and the performance will 
take place positively on Wednesday, the 11th 
March, in the rooms of the Singacademie. My 
question and request amount to this: Would you 
not mind the fatigue of the journey, and favor us 
with your company on the above-named evening, 
stealing a few days of your valuable time in fa- 
vor of the old master, and by your presence lend- 
ing additional lustre to our musical festival ? 
Earnestly begging youto comply with my re- 
quest, and anxiously hoping it may be fulfilled, I 
remain, with feelings of the deepest respect, your 
obedient servant, 

Freiix MenDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

7th March, 1829. 

[ There is no mention made of the place whence 
this letter was written, but it was probably Ber- 
lin.] 

* For these highly interesting letters, published by the 
Signale for the first time, we are indebted to the kindness of 


Herr Theodor Schneider, a son of Friedrich Schneider.—Lond. 
Mus. World. 
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II, 


Resprectep Frrenp,—Receive my thanks for 
the above designation, which is so honorable for 
me, and also for your kind letter generally; it 
has caused me very great delight. Our’ friend 
Schubring has probably informed you atwhat an 
unhappy time it came to hand, and, in consider- 
ation of the circumstances, I trust you will excuse 
the lateness of my reply. I was, last week, in 
Berlin, whither I had been summoned by the loss 
of my father. It is the first severe calamity I 
have ever experienced, but then it isthe heaviest 
I could possibly suffer, and I do not know wheth- 
er or when I shall be able to resume and continue 
the labors in which I have hitherto taken a de- 
light, or, in a word, the vocation of my life; 1 
clearly perceive, however, that it is my duty to 
do so, and, consequently, I will make ‘the at- 
tempt. I will not, therefore, delay offering you 
my thanks for the friendly kindness you have 
manifested for me in your letter, and begging you 
always to entertain the same feeling; I cannot 
say much more to-day, and feel assured that you 
will excuse me.—I will merely add my thanks for 
your sending the Symphony, towards the per- 
formance of which I look forward with great 
pleasure, and intend studying the work most 
thoroughly for the occasion. I think of giving it 
at one of the early concerts next year (since the 
two in this are already settled), and, therefore, 
taking advantage of your courteous offer, beg 
you will be kind enough to forward me the nec- 
essary parts (namely, three violins on each side, 
two tenors, and three double basses) some little 
time before Christmas. Bach’s Cantatas I here- 
with return, and am extremely obliged to you for 
your kindness in sending them; I already have 
them, and am quite in raptures with that in E- 
major 12-8. His Concerto for Three Pianos was 
received just as (in my opinion) everything is re- 
ceived which is presented to people in the right 
way, provided it be really good. They clapped 
after both movements, and seemed most heart- 
ily pleased. Whether it has made any impres- 
sion is a question I will not attempt to decide, 
but we have, at any rate, had the pleasure of 
hearing it, and so I should have been perfectly 
satisfied even though they had grumbled a little. 
I have quite neglected Kalliwoda, and I might 
now, perhaps, beg you to write me about him, 
since, as I am told, he has gone to Dessan, where, 
doubtless, you will hear him very often. The 
Pixis, too, I heard ‘only once, and then not on 
the stage, though I propose writing shortly to you 
about her ; to-day, I am incapable of a sensible 
opinion or a sensible letter. Pray excuse me! 
The Clergyman disappeared after that morning 
and has not been seen again. 

Adieu, my dear Capellmeister, I wish you 
health and happiness; continue to entertain to- 
wards me the same sentiments of friendship you 
do now. Yours truly, 

Frirx MenpELSsonN-BARTHOLDY. 

Leipsic, the 6th Dec. 1835. 


il. 


ResrecteD CAPELLMEISTER,—Not before 
now have I been able to return, with my best 
thanks, the parts you were kind enough to for- 
ward me for the Subscription Concert here. Un- 
fortunately we had no opportunity of having also 
the second symphony, which you sent with that 
in B minor, performed this winter, and as there 
was no score, even I myself could not become ac- 
quainted with it; on the other hand I think you 
would have been contented with the performance 
of the Symphony in B minor, had you been pres- 
ent; it went with precision and animation, the 
audience repeatedly manifesting their approba- 
tion, especially of the Andante, which,by the way, 
was the part in which the orchestra was most 
successful. I wish I had had a couple of better 
hornists for the first movement; however, even 
they did their best, and got through without any 
mistakes, though, it is true, without grace ; the 
last movement and the Scherzo, on the other 
hand, went almost irreproachably. Accept once 
more my thanks for sending the work, and for the 
pleasure you have thereby afforded every one. 

Your new oratorio will, probably, not be heard 
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in Leipsic for some little time, since, for the mo- 
ment, there appears to be an utter want of prop- 
er feeling and zeal among the vocal dilettanti, 
and I think it would be a mistake to have your 
choruses sung by the Thomaner only, since they 
strike me as written expressly for female voices. 
It has not been possible once during the wholé 
winter to produce any great work with choruses, 
and I am,almost afraid that it will be no easy 
task to find a remedy for this unfortunate state 
of things. 

Pray excuse, respected Capellmeister, these 
hurried lines, but I have been so overwhelmed 
with business of all sorts for the last few days, 
that I could hardly manage to write a letter at 
all; I did not, however, want to let the music go 
back without sending you my thanks and best 
compliments with it. Farewell; remember with 
friendship yours, truly, 

Fenix MenDELssouN-BARTHOLDY. 

Leipsic, the 21 March, 1836. 

IV. 

RespecTeD CAPELLMEISTER,—I hereby for- 
ward, with many thanks, the music which you 
had the kindness to send me, by Herr Rust, the 
Stiftsrath, for the Subscription Concert. It was, 
unfortunately, too late for me to produce one of 
the Symphonies; one of your earlier overtures 
was, however, already included in the programme, 
so | was enabled to substitute for it the newer 
one you forwarded; that such was the case, and 
with what interest it was received by the public 
and the orchestra, you have doubtless heard ere 
this. The execution was good nearly through- 
out, and we are all greatly obliged for the enjoy- 
ment you afforded us. If you had no objection 
to return us by the beginning of the next Series 
of Concerts one of the Symphonies, I can assure 
you that both I and all lovers of music would feel 
exceedingly grateful. With the highest respect 
I remain yours truly, 

Feirx MenpELssouN-BARTHOLDY. 

Leipsic, the 2 April, 1839. 


v. 
Leipsic, 15 February, 1840. 
F ResrecteD KAPELLMEISTER,—These lines 
will be brought you by your son Bernhard,whose 
musical as well as personal acquaintance I have 
had very great pleasure in making. I trust and 
hope I shall have frequent opportunities of en- 
joying it. On Thursday he played successfully, 
and with great purity and precision, the two 
pieces suggested = you, which really astonished 
me, because, towards the end, the temperature 
became almost insupportable ; he failed, howev- 
er, in nothing, proving himself a thoroughly ex- 
cellent musician who does honor to his master 
and his school. I hope he is not dissatisfied with 
the reception he met with at Leipsic. 

T have now to return you my thanks for the 
Symphonies you so very kindly sentme. As there 
was fortunately still an opening in the next Sub- 
scription Concert, I immediately communicated 
the fact to the Directors, who had great pleasure 
in placing your work on the programme; your 
son, so he told me, wrote to you some days ago 
about the parts, which I hope are already on the 
road. I should feel obliged by your kindly in- 
forming me which of the three you would prefer 
having performed here ; I thought of taking that 
in E minor, as it appears to be the last; but your 
son said you yourself were most partial to that 
in A minor, or at least that it was the one play- 
ed most frequently in Dessau. As I should like 
to do what would be most agreeable to you, per- 
haps you would have the goodness, between now 
and then, to drop a line or two, to serve me as a 
guide. 

I remain with the greatest respect, yours most 
obediently, 

Feiix MENDELSSOnN-BARTHOLDY. 


VI. 
Leipsic, 21 February, 1840. 
RespecteD KAPeLLMEISTER,—You will, I 
trust, receive safely in a few days the parts and 
scores of your three Symphonies through the 
firm of Herr Kistner, the music-publisher, and I 
must return you my best thanks for your friend- 





ly kindness in sending them. Yesterday even- 
ing we performed that in A major amid great 
applause, which was bestowed on it after each 
movement, and with redoubled animation at the 
conclusion. It took up the second part of the 
programme, and I think you would, on the whole, 
have been satisfied with the execution; at any 
rate, the orchestra played it with evident interest 
and attention. In the parts of the last move- 
ment there was a cut, but I took no notice of it, 
for I can hardly believe it was made by you; 
subsequent to the development of the second 
part, instead of returning to the theme, as it nat- 
urally should after the fermata, ought it to spring 
immediately to the forte, omitting the theme al- 
together? Was thisreally your intention? As 
I was in doubt on the subject, and as the move- 
ment did not strike me as being too long, I re- 
mained true to the score and the written parts. 
I had proposed to give the Symphony in E minor 
as the last of the three, and it was mentioned in 
the bills by mistake as No. 18, but I afterwards 
changed my mind, and am glad of it, in so far as 
this Symphony was so liked, and met with as 
lively appreciation on the part of the public as 
we could possibly desire. Receive once more 
my thanks for the pleasure you have so kindly 
procured us, and give all sort of remembrances 
to your son Bernhard from yours respectfully and 
obediently, 
FreLix MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


Vil. 


RespecteD KAPELLMEISTER,—Ever since 
becoming acquainted with the facts you recently 
communicated to me respecting the house in 
which my grandfather was born at Dessau, I 
have been turning them over and over in my 
brain, and cannot repress a desire to see the 
memory of my grandfather perpetuated in some 
tangible form. I myself should prefer a simple 
tablet over the door, with an inscription orsome- 
thing of the kind. 

Before puzzling myself further about it, I 
should wish above all things to learn to whom 
the house at present belongs; whether it is like- 
ly that the owner will not for the moment dispose 
of it to any one else; and whether he would 
cheerfully accept and respect such a tablet ? 
Should it, however, be for sale, could you not 
quietly inform me what sort of a house it is, and 
what would be the price? But I can only ask 
this altogether on the quiet, and must, above all, 
beg you will excuse my troubling you with such 
matters, before I have really made up my mind 
what is to be done, or, indeed if anything at all 
can be done. 

As it was, however, yourself who by your 
friendly information first started the subject, I 
hope you will excuse my again troubling you, 
and drop me a couple of lines in answer as soon 
as possible. By so doing you will coafera very 
great favor on yours most faithfully, 

Freii1x MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

Leipsic, the 30 September, 1845. 


VIII. 


EsreEMED KAPELLMEISTER,—Allow me, by 
these lines, to introduce to you M. Léonard, a 
very distinguished Belgian violinist, and to beg 
that you will give him a friendly reception. M. 
Léonard, formerly, and for a long time, a mem- 
ber of the orchestra of the Académie Royale in 
Paris, is one of those virtuosos who, in attaining 
manual dexterity and elegance, have not forgot- 
ten a sure and steady foundation. He is, in the 
best sense of the word, a thorough and accom- 
plished musician, and I am, therefore, convinced 
that both his solo-playing, and his quartet-playing 
will really afford you gratification. If you can, 
and will, aid him in appearing either at Court, 
or at a concert of his own, or at one of your Sub- 
scription Concerts, you will be doing him a favor, 
and render me very much your debtor. I re- 
main, as always, with the greatest consideration 
—Yours, most obediently, 

Fetrx MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

Leipsic, the 21 Dec., 1845. 


(To be continued, ) 
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The Philosophy of the Fine Arts. 
(From the North American Review]. 
(Concluded from page 380.) 


It may be safely affirmed, that at no period in the 
world’s history, has there been so much musical in- 
struction resulting in so little musical education as at 
the present day. By musical education we mean 
the cultivated ability to understand good music, to 
comprehend the laws of composition, to judge of 
their application, and discriminate the musical styles 
of different epochs. Musical instruction, on the oth- 
er hand, may lead to nothing more than a certain 
finger-dexterity (playing, as it is very properly call- 
ed), in which there is not the least element of cul- 
ture. The former is of the soul; the latter, of the 
hands. Of what use to us is a knowledge of the al- 
phabet, if we stick fast in the horn-book, and never 
learn to read Shakespeare or the Bible? and what 
benefit do we derive from our endless strumming, if 
we are not able to render or appreciate in the original 
the masterpieces of our classic composers, without 
having them brought down to us over the pons asino- 
rum of a piano-adaptation ? And yet how few even 
of our professional musicians ever get beyond this ! 
Indeed, so rapid has been the common degeneracy in 
this respect during the last century, that the sublime 
Passionsmusik of Bach has become like a dead lan- 
guage to us, and to the frequenters of our concert- 
halls is scarcely more edifying than the Latin Salu- 
tatory of Commencement-day. 

Music, like architecture, originated in the service 
of religion. The man who first made “barbarous 
dissonance” on a gong or a tom-tom had no inten- 
tion of imitating any noise that he had ever heard, 
but was simply giving expression to his devotional 
feelings ; it was his manner of worship. There is 
nothing in national melodies which shows them to 
have been inspired by any external agencies,—moun- 
tains, seas, deserts, rich valleys, or rocky glens. The 
origin of all modern sacred music is the cantus firmus 
and Ambrosian chant; so that in this respect, also, 
the Church is the oldest school of Christian art, and 
in our opinion there is no desecration in its continu- 
ing to perform this function. May it not be secon- 
darily a school of art, as it is only secondarily a 
school of morality? Do not religious worship and 
art spring from the same feeling, and employ the 
same faculties? and are not the highest aims of each 
identical ? If one cannot endure solecisms in a ser- 
mon, or bad grammar in a prayer, why should one 
be content with discord in church music or dispro- 
portion in church architecture? Worship is not 
necessarily more spiritual in the barn-like kirk than 
in the magnificent cathedral. The bronze gates of 
the Florentine baptistery (called by Michel Angelo 
“the gates of Paradise”), or the mosaic pictures of 
St. Peter’s, are no more traps for the soul than are 
the rough wooden doors and white walls of the most 
ascetic meeting-house. Only let art be honest and 
genuine, and it can nowhere be more fittingly em- 
ployed than in the offices of religion. Let all the 
arts with filial love and reverence vie with each oth- 
er in beautifying and honoring the Church, their 
nursing mother. The oratorio, as its name implies, 
is essentially a praver. But it is impossible to con- 
ceive of a grander Thanatopsis than Bach’s Cantata 
for the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, the theme of 
which is death aad immortality. The terror of the 
creature in view 

“Of the stern agony and shroud and pall, 
And breathless darkness and the narrow house.” 


is painted by the tenor and the bass in deep dramatic 
colors, unsurpassed even by Gluck in the Iphigenia 
in Tauris. The alto sustained by a quartet of vio- 
lins, raises the fearful questionings of the soul con- 
cerning a future state. Immediately the response 
falls from the orchestra in a cheerful ritornello, des- 
cribing the saving ufiion of the emancipated spirit 
with Christ the Redeemer. Finally the soprano 
leads the way in a recitative to a rich, angelic choral, 
in which we hear the exultation of a believing soul in 
the assurance of eternal life. There is surely nothing 
in such a musical representation which ought té ex- 
cite suspicion in any Christian mind; yet these very 
masterpieces of dramatic music, which Bach, Han- 
del, and Beethoven wrote expressly for religious wor- 
ship, a so-called spirituality now banishes to the con- 
cert-hall. George Whitefield and John Wesley saw 
the impolicy of letting Satan have all the opera airs, 
although there are some which we would gladly re- 
sign to his monopoly and wish him ‘‘luck o’ his 
prize.” Even the stern John Calvin committed the 
music of the Reformation to Goudimel, the master of 
Palestrina and the greatest composer of his age. He 
did not think that it would contribute any the less to 
religious edification because it also edified artistical- 
ly. Weare aware thatthe general introduction of 
such music would be impracticable, owing to the 





difficulties attending both its execution and apprecia- 
tion ; it is not, however, on any plea of profanity 
that it should be thrust from the portals of the sanc- 
tuary. The perfection of sacred music must be 
sought, not so much in complicated instrumental com- 
binations as in the simple but entrancing harmonies 
of the voice, the finest example of which is the pa- 
thetic Gregorian Chant of Holy Week in the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome. As a means of expression, vocal 
music stands higher than instrumental, and marks 
the transition from music to poetry, the blending’ of 
which constitutes song. Contrary to the common 
theory, we are inclined to regard instrumental music 
as the earlier and more primitive form. It is cer- 
tainly that which prevails among savage tribes ; and 
Jubal, the first musician mentioned in the Hebrew 
writings, is not spoken of as a singer, but as “the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ.” 
Between music and poetry there is a close affinity ; 
each admitting of the same classification into epic, 
lyric and dramatic. The Greek poets were all mu- 
sicians, and the Germans call a composer Tondichter, 
i.e. a poet of tones. Gluck, the great musical dram- 
atist, says, that in composing the Alcestis, he repeat- 
ed the text until he had completely entered into the 
spirit of it, when the music came of itself. The per- 
fect understanding of the words developed the melo- 
dy in them, as the eye of the painter sees the fresco 
in the cartoon before it has been pricked to the 
wall.* 

Poetry, both in form and content, is a richer, more 
spiritual, and more comprehensive art than music. 
It is art articulate,—art with its tongue loosed. Its 
material is not mere sound, but speech—sound em- 
bodied in word ; its domain is coextensive with the 
realm of the imagination. ‘The specific difference be- 
tween the tone which is sung and the word which is 
spoken consists if this, that the former is the sponta- 
neous outgushing of the feeling soul, whereas the 
latter is the conscious product of the thinking mind. 
The substantial tone and the articulate word stand to 
each other in the relation of sentiment to thought, of 
the passive soul to the active intellect. Originally 
every word is a musical note, i. e, the idea is express- 
ed entirely by the sound ; but language soon frees it- 
self from this limitation, and the word becomes a 
mere sign for the thought or thing,—the sound is no 
longer essential to it. The word man conveys to the 
mind a certain idea or image ; but this idea or im- 
age is not exclusively associated with the sound pro- 
duced by uttering that word, but can be denoted by 
other sounds,—dvdpwroc, homo, Mensch, l’homme, &e. 
The articulate word, although originally the tone- 
image of an object, loses, in the perfected language, 
this characteristic, and becomes the mere sign of the 
object. In music, on the contrary, the sentiment can- 
not be separated from the sound; the latter cannot 
be changed without changing the former. Anode of 
Horace or a sonnet of Milton may be translated into 
another tongue, or resolved into rhythmic prose, yet 
the meaning is not lost, and it still remains a work of 
art; butan attempt to disturb, in like manner, a s0- 
nata of Mozart, or one of Beethoven’s symphonies, 
would transform all their harmonies into a farrago of 
crotchets, “full of sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing.”’ Music awakens thought by means of emotion; 
poetry excites emotion by means of thought; conse- 
quently the effects of she former are more immediate 
and intense, those of the latter more indwelling and 
enduring. A musical composition is a series of 
evanescent pictures or dissolving views, each of 
which is “a moment bright, then gone forever” : 
nothing remains of the beautiful creation but the 
coarse machinery that moved it,—dead notes and 
dumb instruments. Poetry is less dependent on ma- 
terial conditions, and speaks at once to the heart and 
the intellect without the agency of wood, wire, or 
catgut. The earliest poetry was connected with mu- 
sic in the religious chant, and bore a priestly stamp. 
Such were the productions of the Grecian bards Olen 
and Orpheus, the hymns of the Indian Veda and 
Persian Avesta, the Hebrew Psalms, the old Salian 
chants, and the Scandinavian Eddas. Next came 
the age of heroes and hero-worship, and the develop- 
ment of epic verse. With the progress of civilization 
and political freedom, and the intergrowth of social 
and domestic life, lyric poetry sprang up, and last of 
all the drama.t Thus out of the amorphous mate- 
rial of rude hieratic songs arose the three generic 
forms of poetry ; as in the hollow tree we find the 
germ of the classic temple, and in the rough, Arcadian 
stone trace the origin of the beautiful Phidian statue. 


* “Ich glaubte,” says Gluck in the Zueignung of his Alces- 
tis. “die Musik miisse fiir die Poesie das sein, was die Lebhaf- 
tigkeit der Farben und eine gliickliche Mischung von Schat- 
ten und Licht fiir eine fehlerfreie und wohlgeordnete Zeicl- 
nung sind. welche nur dazu dienen, die Figuren zu beleben, 
ohne die Umrisse zu zerstéren.”’ 

+ This classification is made by Aristodemus in Xenop 
Memorabilia, I. 4. 3; by Platointhe Republic, II. 97 ; and 
also by Aristotle in the Poetica, 8. 2. 


Soames? 
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To the perfection of the drama each of the lower arts 
contributes its highest result ; the symmetry of archi- 
tecture, the gracefulness of plastic beauty, the vivid- 
ness of color, and the sweet soul of melody, combin- 
ed and enlivened by action, blend in harmonious 
whole. Painting is no longer mute and motionless ; 


‘Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb.” 


Only a few nations, comparatively, have reached 
the height of dramatic poetry. The Hebrews never 
rose above the lyric, and the Scandinavians attained 
only acrude epic. Greek poetry was the first that 
passed through a complete cycle of development, 
reaching its zenith in the tragedies of Adschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. English poetry culmina- 
ted during the sixteenth century in Shakespeare ; 
French, during the seventeenth, in Corneille, Racine, 
and Moliére; German, during the eighteenth, in 
Goethe and Schiller. In ischylus we find frequent 
traces of epic and lyric elements which disappear in 
Sophocles and Euripides ; and this is true also of the 
older English dramatists, as compared with the 
“Swan of Avon.” Likewise in medieval literature 
we observe the same chronological order. First, the 
priestly poetry of which Muspilli, Krist, and Heliand 
are specimens ; secondly, the epopee or heroic poem 
represented by the Nibelungen and Kudrun; then 
the lyric of Troubadours and Minnesingers ; and 
lastly, sacred and profane drama in the Mysteries 
and Miracle-plays. As song forms the transition 
from music to poetry, so the drama is the connect- 
ing link between poetry and prose. In it rhyme 
ceases to be an ornament, and becomes an excres- 
cence and a hindrance; and the only species of verse 
at all suitable to it is the Iambic measure, which ap- 
proximates very closely to prose. Indeed, modern 
dramatic poetry shows a constantly increasing ten- 
dency to rid itself of all metrical restraints and em- 
ploy the freer vehicle of artistic prose. A versified 
tragedy degenerates almost inevitably into declama- 
tion and rhetoric, a fate from which even the genius 
of Schiller has failed to save it. 

The youngest and most spiritual of the arts is 
5 Its instrament is specch, like that of poetry ; 

ut it is speech emancipated from the limitations of 
metre, alliteration, and rhyme,—speech set free, ora- 
tio soluta; consequently it has fewer technical difti- 
culties to overcome, and expresses itself more clear- 
lv and directly. The Muse of poesy is not the less 
fettered, because with truly feminine taste and tact 
she makes an ornament of her thraldom, and weaves 
her chains into garlands. Besides, the source of 
prose is not the imagination alone, nor any other 
isolated faculty ; it is an outflow of the whole mind, 
and its domain is coextensive with the combined 
powers of the soul. It isas much above poetry as 
character is superior to faculty, or a full symmetrical 
man to asingle fine feature. With a less complex 
mechanism it can do more, and is an organ of higher 
revelation. The essential nature of poetry is plas- 
tic; the spirit of prose is picturesque. The former 
is allied to sculpture, as the latter is to painting, or 
as music is to architecture. The higher and more 
spiritual an art is, and the finer the material which 
it employs, the more intimately it is connected with 
the personality of the artist. The architect projects 
the plan; others erect the building. The sculptor 
moulds the clay in the form of the statue, and is thus 
brought into closer relations to his creation ; but it 
is the stone-cutter who puts it in marble, and the 
founder who pours it in bronze. The painter, how- 
ever, not only sketches the cartoon, but with his own 
hand limns the picture. Soin music, the lowest of 
the speaking arts, the composer who creates the work 
commits it to the musician for execution, and it has 
no real existence until the Iatter embodies it in 
sound; and it seems to us that prose, as compared 
with poetry, bears the seal of the author’s individual- 
ity more clearly impressed upon it, inasmuch as the 
poet is obliged to fit his conception to a Procrustean 
form which he has only a very limited power to mod- 
ify ; his thought is forced into an artificial channel, 
whilst that of the prose-writer flows with the wider 
freedom of a river wearing its own bed and heaping 
up its own shores. In poetry, too, there is a linger- 
ing vestige of music ; its full effect depends as much 
on the tone, color, weight, and temperature of the 
words and letters, as 6n their meaning. The versi- 
fication of Coleridge’s Christabel, or of Milton’s Al- 
legro and Penseroso, is inseparable from the very 
sentiment of those poems ; and Shakespeare’s Tem- 
pest is a symphony with passages as beautifully mod- 
ulated as any in Beethoven ; indeed, the whole play, 
like Caliban’s enchanted island, is 


“full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not.” 


In prose these purely sensuous qualities of language 
are less prominent ; the word is valued more for its 
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so much for its sound. Chro- 
nologieally, also, prose is a later development. than 
upposes a greater maturity of the 
veneral mind. Vyrom the epos sprang romance and 
history; from the lyric, theology and philosophy ; 
and from the drama, oratory. Thus in Grecian lit- 
erature we can trace this contingity of growth, and 
find that Homer and Thucydides, Pindar and Plato, 
Sophocles and Demostheaes, are connected by a link 
as Jogical as that which binds conclusion to premise 
in the clamps of a syllogism. It is only a progress 
from individualization to generalization ; from the 
concrete to the abstract, corresponding to the growth 
of the intellect in men and nations.* 

As the most romantic landscapes lie where craggy 
mountains and fertile lowlands meet, so the most po- 
etical periods in history are where a rude and dark 
age just begins to brighten with the soft tints of a 
dawning civilization; but with the increasing light 
of culture is ushered in the era of prose, which, like 
an invading monarch, first takes possession of the 
valleys and the plains as a legitimate domain, and 
then pushes his conquests into the highlands, whose 
native queen, Poesia, retires farther and farther into 
her constantly diminishing realm, until at length 
nothing remains obedient to her sceptre but the soli- 
tude of a Parnassian peak. In literature, the ascen- 
dency of prose is always in direct ratio to the gener- 
al advance of the human spirit, and the clearing up 
of the intelligence. Asa vehicle for the movement 
of ideas, it is far more adequate than poetry, and is 
therefore a better exponent of modern civilization. 
Substantially, the barriers between these two arts are 
already broken down, so that the terms poetry and 
prose no longer represent distinct circles of thought 
and emotion ; they also become assimilated in form 
and grammar in proportion as the sensuous life of 
language dies out, and the spiritual qualities predom- 
inate. Thus, one of the most marked peculiarities 
of modern language is what might be called their 
prose organization ; i. e. their prosody or metrical 
system is founded, not on quantity, but on accentua- 
tion, so that by this change the chief distinction be- 
tween oratio vincta and oratio soluta, as understood by 
the ancients, is lost; and we may confidently look 
forward to the time when the fusion of these forms 
shall be rendered more complete, by the abolition of 
that “bondage of rhyming,’ which Milton condemns 
as “the invention of a barbarous age,” and which 
Ben Jonson characterizes as “wresting words from 
their true calling.” There is no good reason why 
the relative duration of successive syllables in time 
should have been insisted upon as essential to poe- 
try; for we might with equal propriety follow the 
example of Simmias of Rhodes, and establish a canon 
that the lines should be of such length, and so ar- 
ranged, that the finished poem would present to the 
eye the form of a heart, a battle-axe, an egg, a- flute, 
ora phenix. But the constant tendency in human 
speech is to shake off these conventional shackles, in 
proportion as it frees itself from the dominion of the 
senses, and becomes an organ of revelation for the 
higher reflective faculties. The spiritualizing and 
enfranchising influence of Christianity transformed 
Greek into an accentuated language; and Grimm 
has shown that the same process took place also in 
German, which originally made quantity or the tem- 
poral value of the vowels the basis of its prosodical 
system. 

Did our space permit, it would be easy to cite pas- 
sages from standard authors in illustration of what 
has been alleged as to the pre-eminence of prose, its 
wider range and superior capabilities as a form of 
literary art. If her younger muse, like a Cinderella, 
is generally made to perform all the dradgeries of 
life and leave the finer fancy-work to her poetic sis- 
ter, she sometimes throws aside the kirtle and the 
clog, and appears at the king’s feast in rich robes 
and silver slippers. It is in some of his most splen- 
did and pathetic passages that Shakespeare unclasps 
the golden cincture of verse, and revels in the fuller 
freedom of imaginative and impassioned prose; and 
there are many portions of Milton’s Arecopagitica 
which rival in grandenr the best books of the Para- 
dise Lost. The reader, however, must remember 
that the prose to which we have awarded the highest 
place among the fine arts is not that which M. Jour- 
dain had been speaking more than forty years with- 
out knowing it. Tout ce qui n’est point prose est vers, 


sivnification, and not 


poetry, an 1 pre 


* Quintilian calis history carmen solutum, in distinetion 
from poesis alligata ad certam pedum necessitatem (Inst. X.1 i 
and Schelling characterizes it as das ewige Gedicht des giitt- 
lichen Verstandes (Ueber das Academische Studium, p. 219). 
Plato in his divine Dialogues repeatedly speaks of the poets as 
not only sons and prophets of the gods, but also as fathers 
and guardians of wisdom. Plutarch, in his *‘Morals,”’ defines 
poesy to be a primitive philosophy (xporyy tira dido- 
codiay ), or rather a storehouse of pre-philosophical material 
(é Totjpact  mpogiAosodyréov) ; and according to 
the acute and critical Montaigne, philosophie est une poesie 
sophistiquée, , 
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et tout ce qui n’est point vers est prose, is a definition 
well suited to the limited faculties of the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme ; but for the purposes of philosophical 
discussion we prefer the nicer distinction made by 
De Quincey between “‘literature (/iter@ humaniores) 
and anti-literature (litera didacticw.)” To literature 
thus defined belong poetry and prose, including, not 
the sum total of things printed, but only those books 
which seck to communicate power, and the purpose 
of which is not to convey information to the intelli- 
gence in a pedagogical sense, but to inform the soul 
in an artistic or creative sense. To anti-literature 
belong works of science which seek to impart knowl- 
edge, grammars, dictionaries, cyclopzdias, chroni- 
cles, most histories and books of travel, and, in gen- 
eral, all productions of the press wherein the matter 
to be communicated is paramount to the manner of 
its communication.* This immense mass of useful 
knowledge is wholly excluded from prose considered 
as a fine art, and consequently can claim no place in 
literature proper, to which it bears the same relation 
that the color-bag does to the painting, or the quarry 
to the cathedral. Artis the service of the ideal ; and 
the more refined and intellectual this service be- 
comes, the more spiritual is the medium which it em- 
ploys for its manifestation. “Beauty,” says Michel 
Angelo, “is the purgation of superfluities ;” and it is 
by this law that the progress of art may be comput- 
ed. Temple, statue, picture, oratorio, and book are 
not repetitions of the soul, but each in its turn gives 
a fuller and finer measure of it. ‘They are related to 
one another like the substances in the chemical ta- 
bles, where every positive becomes negative by hav- 
ing a new substance placed above it. At present, this 
highest positive point is occupied by literature. The 
artists of to-day are the men of letters. But litera- 
ture itself is only the surrogate of life. Deeds of 
goodness and courage are a higherincarnation of the 
beautiful than words, however wise and eloquent. 
Campbell says of Sir Philip Sidney, that his life was 
“poetry put into action.” All the nobilities of his 
nature were enshrined in that form. Everything 
that man can do may be divinely done. The great 
soul converts the lowliest duty into a sublime work. 
“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweepsa room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


The poet gleans from the barren field a rich har- 
vest which the husbandman knew not of. Beauty 
will come to every condition of life, when men once 
learn to lift themselves above selfish aims, and serve 
the ideal in whatever they do,—when all the machi- 
nery of our civilization, like the wheels in Ezekiel’s 
vision, shall move in obedience to divine impulses, as 
the supplements of man’s spiritual nature, and the 
ship, the railroad, and the telegraph be transformed 
from the mercenary agents of trade into the shining 
vehicles of truth and liberty and universal brother- 
hood, 

* “Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to 
science. Poetry is opposed to science, and prose to metre. 
The proper and immediate object of science is the acquire- 
ment or communication of truth ; the proper and immediate 
object of poetry is the communication.of pleasure.”? In this 
quotation from Goleridge, substitute power for pleasure, and 
the definition becomes esseutially the same as that which we 
have given. 





“Royalties” and “Claribel.” 
(From the London Orchestra, Jan. 12.) 


It would be a curious though a humiliating study 
to speculate to what extent the future historian of art 
in Great Britain, in treating of the artistic status of 
1866, will ascribe the decline of song music to the in- 
fluence of the Royalty system. That this system has 
exercised a deleterious influence on musical literature, 
admits of no doubt. In estimating the corroding ef- 
fect exerted by materialism on art, the preponder- 
ance of that materialistic element, commercial specu- 
lation, cannot be too strongly taken into account. 
That selfish, circumscribed, one-idea’d, and subver- 
sive noun substantive only fully expressed in Eng- 
lish of all European tongues, and by us called Busi- 
ness, is at once the encourager and the destroyer of 
art. It exercises its fostering influence when regula- 
ted by judgment and taste: it subverts when all its 
leading principle is implied in the idea of gain. For 
gain, pure and simple, includes—in art matters at 
least—an engrossing care of the simply remunerative 
elements at the expense of the true ; and with this is 
bound up a secking after whatever is popular and 
therefore profitable, without regard to the enquiry 
whether it is veracious, or pure, or what would be 
the effect on the arts generally, if this spirit obtained 
elsewhere as it does in music. In painting we 
should have our sole results in the representation of 
those vulgar details which interest the common 
crowd : the picture of a street-fight would command 





readier sale than the poetry of a Turner ; a Correggio 
would cede in interest to the limner of ashebeen. In 
sculpture the debased would prevail, and command 
the general support of the ill-informed majority. In 
literature poetry would soon cease to exist, as pos- 
sessing no charms for the illiterate million, and as af- 
fording a less reyunerative speculation than the sen- 
sational and emotional fiction. But itis chiefly into 
music that the gommercial spirit so strongly enters ; 
and this spirit threatens to engross all other and high- 
er considerations. : 

We have persistently—in common with a’ contem- 
porary whose earnestness and disinterestedness on 
musical topics even those who disagree with some of 
his principles dare not question—denounced the sys- 
tem of Royalties on songs, as one utterly subversive 
of true art. Wecare not to enter on the abstract 

uestion whether a singer does not deserve a share of 
the profits of a song which he or she helps materially 
to popularize; and we would even admit the right of 
such perquisites if we saw that these had produced 
beneficial results—beneficial, that is to say to art—in 
any prominent instance. But what are the true re- 
stilts of the Royalty system? That we are deluged 
with a flood of inferior productions—music so poor 
that no epithet can sufficiently stigmatize it, and in 
each instance leading to such a direct pecuniary 
profit to the singer that such a state of things is fos- 
tered by the individual who sees a considerable in- 
come assured by the debasement of the true in art. 
By such means charlatanism acquires a popular tri- 
umph, while the works of the true artist and con- 
scientious musician are neglected. 

A glance at the productions we have alluded to is 
sufficient argument against them. Had we space, 
we could fill our pages with instances of the injurious 
music—always feeble, often destructive—which char- 
acterizes them. But why harrow our readers’ eyes, 
as their ears have been harrowed at unending con- 
certs? The literature of the things is on a par with 
their music; for Claribel writes “poetry” too, and in 
this fashion :— 

And so I am going to be married, n 
This brightest, merriest day ! 

They are gathering now for the bridal : 
O what will the neighbors say ? 


Or take the following piece of feminine “archness,”’ 
to which the Royalty signature of C. A. B. is attach- 
ed—not by many the first instance of a hack Pegasus 
yoked toa C A B:— 
On Sunday after church, Robin, 
I looked around for you. 
I thought you’d see me home, Robin, 
As once you used to do. 
But now you seem afraid to come ; 
And almost every day 
I meet you in the meadows, 
You look the other way. 


The music of the above, wholly worthy of the words, 
owes like them its inspiration to Claribel. The in- 
teresting production, in common with most of the 
same ware, is published by a respectable music-firm 
in Holles-street. 

“Milly’s faith” is no renegade to the same order. 
Milly’s lover Mark is gone for a soldier—‘‘o’er the 
salt sea-foam,” presumably being a marine. Milly 
thus bewails him :— 

Oh would those drums had never come near ! 
For Mark was happy and peaceful here, 
Content to follow his father’s plough. 
Oh I wish in my heart he was after it now. 
We wish he were! It would save him the despica- 
ble fate of being the hero of a Royalty ballad. We 
may be permitted to differ politely from a wish ex- 
pressed by this same author and lyrist in a popular 
song to which Mme. Sainton Dolby lends ignoble 
aid. In the composition quoted the poet remarks : 
I cannot sing the old songs, 
For visions come again 
Of golden dreams departed, 
And years oi weary pain. 
Perhaps when earthly fetters 
Shall set my spirit free, 
My voice may know theold songs 
For all eternity. 


Heaven forfend! For the future state, in which 
Claribel’s old songs constitute the music of the 
spheres, must be, not to put too fine a point on it, 
Hades ; and we are far from wishing so much ill to 
any suffering spirit as to join in the sentiment which 
dooms it to hear Claribel-ware eternally. 

The immediate pointing of our moral is the concert 
announced by Mme. Sainton-Dolby for next Wed- 
nesday—another of those affairs, euphuistically 
termed Ballad Concerts, which are from time to time 
got up by this artist for the purpose of foisting more 
musical bric-a-brac on the public. Additional royal- 

“ties are to be introduced at this gathering ; addition- 
al sixpences on the sale of these will drop into the 
singer’s pocket ; additional injury be done the cause 





of music. It must not be understood from our reiter- 
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ated objections to these speculations that we depre- 
cate ballad concerts in the legitimate sense of the 
word. On the contrary. Our English audiences 
enjoy ballads : it is a part of the national character to 
love this class of music ; nor would we see the feel- 
ing altered. Sostrong is the public fondness for 
ballad music that the mere name will attract a good 
audience in the hope of getting what they love and 
want—a good old English ballad—even where the 
word of promise is kept to the ear and broken to the 
hope. With most of us there is always some old and 
tender association bound up with the hearing of a 
ballad, some memory of childhood, some face of the 
friend that sang it years and years ago before absence 
or death had silenced the tender voice; so that the 
music is woven into the history of our lives, and the 
hearing of it is like the opening of a forgotten page. 
But are the trivialities of the needy speculators of to- 
day worthy the immemorial name of Ballad ? When 
Mr. Ransford, or any honest musician of his stamp, 
announces a ballad concert, we know what it means : 
when Mme. Sainton-Dolby does the same we know 
what that means—and that is, Royalties. It is at 
once reprehensible and piteous that an artist who has 
gone through Mme. Sainton’s career, with such a 
worthy retrospect, should come to this. We know 
that the sunset of fame brings out strange character- 
istics: we have heard of great generals, crowned 
with laurels, descending when old to speculate in 
army-clothing, and laying aside the sword for the 
shears. Mme. Sainton is doing her best—or worst 
—to reconcile us with the decay of her powers, and 
to lessen the regret we shall feel when she takes her 
leave of the platform. But while she remains on it 
she should conserve some respect for her past. A 
true artist is no huckster. Were it not for their pro- 
fessional self-respect, our concert-singers might all 
fly to the music-hall as more remunerative ; and we 
commend this issue to Mme. Sainton-Dolby’s notice 
as the direction in which her present policy would 
tend, if she followed it out to its natural conclu- 


Music Abrowd. 


Berur. Herr Stockhausen, the famous baritone 
singer, gave lately a concert in the Singakademie, as- 
sisted by instrumental artists, who played Beetho- 
ven’s Trio in D, a Quintet by Scholz, and some 
solos. ‘Stockhausen himself (so writes Gumprecht 
in the Nationalzeitung) “greeted his audience with 
Schumann’s Léwenbraut (Chamisso’s ballad). It was 
a model of delivery in the thorough interpenetration 
of word and tone, as well as in the fine characteristic 
shadings and transitions. Richest variety in detail 
and pervading unity of style went hand in hand. 
The latter element, we thought, preponderated in the 
purely lyrical songs which followed, Lenau’s ‘Schilf- 
lied’ and Heine’s ‘Herbstlied’ by Mendelssohn, and 
three of the Scotch songs arranged by Becthoven 
with trio accompaniment, against which a soprano 
voice would have stood out better than a baritone.” 

On the same evening, the pianist Tausig began a 
cyclus of very private (privatissimen) soirées in Ar- 
nim’s hall. Several such cycles are to occur. One 
is devoted to so-called ‘‘Chopin evenings ;” another 
to “Beethoven evenings.” The first one was open- 
ed by Music-director Weitzmann, with a lecture on 
the life and works of Chopin; after which Herr Tau- 
sig played the Allegro de Concert, the Polonaise with 
the Andante spianato, some Mazourkas and the last 
Etudes of Op. 10, with a really demoniacal fire and 
incomparable technique. 

Tausig isthus spoken of in an article from the 
Nieder-Rheinische Musikzeitung : 

Karl Tausig, who, some twelve years since, was, 
as a youth in Weimar, on account of his eminent nat- 
ural taste for music, especially pianoforte-playing, 
distinguished by Liszt above all the other students 
who came to him for instruction, has brilliantly con- 
firmed the prophecies of the master concerning his 
pupil’s future greatness. His playing at the Soirée 
on Tuesday last, notwithstanding the great reputa- 
tion which preceded him, and which—to speak frank- 
ly—from the mamner in which it was heralded in cer- 
tain papers, renders us suspicious rather than confi- 
dent, certainly surpassed our expectations, high as 
those were. The audience, nota very numerous one, 
by the way, as the concert happened to fall on the 
same evening as the performance of our artistic visi- 
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tors, Herr and Mme. Jauner, at the Opera, was per- 
fectly overpowered by the amazing feats accomplish- 
ed by the performer, for the manner in which they are 
executed is something absolutely fabulous. We are 
very well aware that it is the proper thing for classi- 
cal dilettantism to shrug up its shoulders in a no- 
ticeable manner when speaking of such a virtuoso, 
and especially of his ‘‘technical”’ skill, or executive 
powers ; but the unenvious musician will laugh com- 
assionately at this same shrugging of the shoulders, 
use he knows that, witheut inborn genius, per- 
fection of execution is an impossibility. In» music 
there are three kinds of genius: the genius of inven- 
tion ; the genius of thematic and contrapuntal work ; 
and the genius of virtuosity. Thethree are never, or 
rarely, combined, if we take the word “genius” in its 
true acceptation ; in this, as in everything else, Mo- 
zart forms an exception. Let us, therefore, accord to 
each of these three gifts, wherever nature has bestow- 
ed it, the laurels due to it; Liszt and Paganini, for 
instance, will consequently, in our estimation, always 
occupy the highest possible place, as men possessing 
unrivalled executive genius. We say “unrivalled,” 
and this we will maintain in regard to Liszt, Biilow, 
and Tausig notwithstanding. Tausig performs 
things on the piano which certainly we never heard 
performed in such perfection, and, we should almost 
say, with such profound effect even by Liszt himself. 
But to that magic and spiritual, though, it is true, 
unnameable something, which, both in Liszt’s melo- 
dic and bravura style, went to the soul of his hearer, 
whom it threw in a peculiar and elevated frame of 
mind, we have found nothing analogous either in Bii- 
low or Tausig, despite their undeniable genius as 
virtuosos. Tausig strikes us, by-the-bye, as master, 
in a high degree, of the gentler kind of expression, as 
was proved by his mode of giving a ‘“‘Notturno” by 
Field, and a “Caprice-Walzer,” with which we were 
unacquainted, by Schubert—a pretty, but curious 
composition, in which the left hand keeps on the 
Landler step in continuous three-four time, while the 
right indulges in graceful and changing play among 
the flowers and leaves, set in motion by the wind as 
it rustles through them. The flowery perfume of 
this piece was admirably rendered by a gentleness of 
touch, and a transparent correctness of the figures 
which appear breathed not played. Buta genuine 
specimen of the non plus ultra of mastership was ex- 
hibited by him in Liszt's “Tarantella” on the choral 
motive from the Muettede Portici, and in Chopin’s 
mighty “Polonaise” in A flat (Op. 53). Liszt once 
r said that in Chopin’s ‘“‘Polonaises’’ the rattle of the 
Polish sabres and spurs ought to be heard, and we 
can affirm that Herr Tausig causes the earth to groan 
under the hoofs of an Uhlan regiment, in the contin- 
uous and fearful bass crescendo which he raises not 
merely from piano to forte, but from forte to fortissi- 
mo, and then to a fulness of sound such as was never 
previously heard upon a piano, and never thought 
possible. Such elasticity of touch, steadily increas- 
ing in strength in a quick tempo so long kept up, is 
something that really borders upon the Incompre- 
hensible. 


An operetta has been successfully brought out 
at the Friedrich Wilhemstédtsche Theater Berlin, 
called “Franz Schubert.”” The composer—or, rath- 
er, arranger—has dived into Schubert’s melodic 
riches, and brought many gems to the surface, which 
make up a happy pastiche. 


Leipzig. The Orchestra’s correspondent (Dec. 
28) pronounces the Frithjof” of Max Bruch, lately 
performed at the Gewandhaus, a masterpiece : 


Not only does the coloring through the whole score 
stand in harmonical unity with the subject, but its de- 
tails are so true that every melodic phrase, every 
chord and every instrumental effect are as true and 
impressive as the whole itself. The best proof of 
my assertion is, that not only on the first perform- 
ance, through all Germany, was the succes of Frith- 
jof great, but after the second and third reproductions 
of it, like here in Leipsic, it has mounted in favor. 

Undoubtedly the best execution of the work I have 
heard was this last one at the Gewandhaus Concert, 
on the 20th inst. The choruses were capitally sung 
by the intelligent young students of Leipsic (the Pau- 
liner Gesangverein), under the clever leadership of 
Dr. Langer, a spirited musician, who always sings 
at the head of his pupils. The beautiful part of 
Frithjof was entrusted to Signor Marchesi, who, ac- 
cording to the general opinion here, threw a new dra- 
matic life into it, bringing out many beauties. The 
part of Zngeborg was not in good hands, the Friiulein 
Scheuerlein, pupil of the Conservatoire of Leipzig, 
being a mere beginner, and wanting a few more 
years’ learning to become an artist. However, as 
she possesses a fine voice, is really gifted, and has 





studied the part very accurately, she produced some 





effect and was deservedly applauded. I hear with 
pleasure that Friulein Scheuerlein has left to-day for 
Cologne, to learn singing at the Conservatorium 
there. No doubt under a good teacher this young 
lady will become a first-rate singer. It is quite un- 
necessary to speak of the excellence of the execution 
on the part of the orchestra of the Gewandhaus on 
the occasion. The violino obbligato to the delicious 
quartet, “Sonne so schin” (4th scene), was wonder- 
fully played by Concertmeister David, and the small 
but important tenor part in the same quartet was 
very finely sung by Herr Wiedemann from Leipsic. 
The harpist was a young artist, Herr E. Liebig from 
Berlin. It was a magnificent ensemble, and the pub- 
lic as well as the local newspapers are unanimous in 
declaring this last performance of ‘‘Frithjof”’ the best 
of the three which have already. taken place in Leip- 


sic. 

As the “Frithjof”’ filled only the second part of 
the programme, we had in the first part an overture 
by J. W. Kalliwoda (died on the 3rd inst.), first time 
of caiiuenen in Leipsic, composed in 1857, “zur 
50jdhrigen Jubelfeier des Prager Conservatoriums.” 
This work, technically well composed, is exceedingly 
pleasing, though wanting in melodical originality. 
As to its style, it answers exactly to the purpose of a 
commemorative feast ; and the end of it, introducing 
the Austrian national hymn, is really imposing. A 
Fraulein Ch. Dekner from Pesth, a violinist, played 
the Concerto of Mendelssohn first, and afterwards a 
Sarabande and a Loure of J. S. Bach. This talent- 
ed young lady is undoubtedly a very fine player ina 
technical point of view, but she will never reach the 
highest sphere of art, lacking as she does its first ele- 
ment, sentiment. Her best achievement was the 
Sarabande of Father Bach, and she was unanimously 
recalled. 

Abert’s “Astorga” continues its successful career 
through Germany. It has now been given at Stutt- 
gart, Leipsic, Carlsruhe, Prague, Schwerin, and Ba- 
den—and everywhere has met with enthusiasm. Be- 
yond the frontiers, it is going to France ; for M. Car- 
valho, according to Figaro, intends having it trans- 
lated into French for performance next winter. 





Mounicu. The General Intendanz of the theatre 
announce that it is their intention to fill. up the inter- 
vals between acts with stringed quartets, and they 
have charged several eomposers to write pieces with 
that object. 

Baste. At the third Trio Soirée of Herren Hans 
von Biilow, Abel, and Kahnt, among the pieces per- 
formed were Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 102, No. 1; 
Raff’s Trio, op. 112; and Kiel’s E flat major Trio, 
op. 24. 

Franxrort. At thethird Museum Concert the 
band performed C-major Symphony, Haydn; Entr’ 
acte to ‘““Rosamunde,” Franz Schubert ; and Over- 
ture to “Abu Hassan,” Cherubini. Mme. Clara 
Schumann played Schumann’s A-minor Concerto, 
together with some smaller pianoforte pieces, and 
Herr Hill sang some songs by Schubert and Schu- 
mann, 

Cosptentz. <At the first Subscription Concert, 
under the direction of Herr Max Bruch, the works 
selected for performance were, C-minor Symphony, 
Beethoven ; “Jubelouverture,” Weber; and “Friih- 
lingsbotschaft,” Gade. Herr de Swert, also, played 
a Concerto by Molique. 


WiesBapen. The Intendant of the Theatre Roy- 
al has announced six Subscription Concerts, at 
which, in contradistinction to the-displays of frivo- 
lous virtuosity forming the staple attraction at the 
concerts got up by the directors of the Kurhaus, clas- 
sical works alone will constitute the programme. 
Herr Jahn has been selected as conductor, and the 
following works will be played at the first concert :— 
Part First: ‘“Passacaglia,” J. S. Bach (scored by 
H. Esser); Recitative and Aria from ‘“Risaldo,” 
Handel (scored by Meyerbeer); Overture to “Ali 
Baba,” Cherubini; Serenade for five female voices, 
F. Schubert; Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg,” R. Wagner. Part Second: Sinfonie in 
G major (6), J. Haydn. 

CorennaGen. The Musical Union of which Pro- 
fessor Niels W. Gade is the director, give every sea- 
son—from October till April—three grand concerts, 
and seven minor ones. The distinction lies in the 
fact that the first-named are given in the large room 
of the Casino, which holds between twelve and thir- 
teen hundred persons, and the others in the smaller 
room, where only five or six hundred persons can be 
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‘accomodated. The directors publish at the begin- 
ning of each season a prospectus, naming the princi- 
pal compositions which they intend to bring before the 
public at the minor concerts. Three of these compo- 
sitions are devoted to chamber music, and the other 
four are scored for orchestra. From the last pub- 
lished prospectus we learn that Joachim has accepted 
an engagement, and that the programmes of cham- 
ber-music concerts have not yet been decided upon. 
The following works will be performed :—Beetho- 
ven’s Sinfonia No. 9; “Meeresstille und gltickliche 
Fahrt ;” “Oh, perfido spergiuro ;” and the Concerto 
for Piano, No. 4.—W. S. Bennett’s Concerto for Pi- 
ano, No. 4, in F minor; Cherubini’s overture to 
“Faniska ;” Haydn: Sinfonia and ‘La Tempesta ;” 
Mendelssohn : selection from “Elijah,” and Hymn 
for soprano, chorus and orchestra, in G major ; Mo- 
zart: Sinfonia ; Vesper Song for chorus and orches- 
tra, and Recitative and Aria for soprano. with piano 
ard orchestra obbligato; R. Schumann’s Overture 
to “Manfred,” and “The Paradise and the Peri.” 
By Danish composers the following will_be perform- 
ed :—Professor J. P. E. Hartmann’s Overture to 
Oehlenschlager’s tragedy “Correggio ;” Emil Hart- 
mann’s “Havfruen”’ (the Mermaid), for tenor, cho- 
rus and orchestra; P. Heise’s Sinfonia in G minor. 


Musical Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28. The most interesting 
musical events of the present season have been the 
two, of the series of three, Symphony Concerts of 
Messrs. Jarvis and Schmitz, given at the Musical 
Fund. They deserve especial mention, as being the 
initiatory steps to the regular establishment of enter- 
tainments of this character. It has been quite a dis- 
grace to so large a city as Philadelphia, that with all 
the partiality that is here professed and manifested 
for the best of music—the different classical soirées 
of Messrs. Wolfsohn, Jarvis, Gaertner, Cross, and 
others, being invariably well attended,—that orches- 
tral concerts have been so rare. These gentlemen, 
Messrs. J. and S., two of our leading musicians, pos- 
sessing great ability and the necessary zeal in behalf 
of art, have determined that the reproach shall re- 
main no longer ; and they, no less than the music- 
loving public, are to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess that has resulted from their determination. Mr. 
Jarvis is well known throughout the country as occu- 
pying a prominent position in the ranks of American 
pianists. Mr. Schmitz is the talented young direct- 
or of the Germania Orchestra, and a violoncellist of 
great excellence. 

The first concert was given last month, when the 
7th “Symphony of Beethoven was produced, Mr. 
Schmitz leading, with a very full orchestra of nearly 
60 of our best resident artists. This glorious work, 
often called the Students’ Symphony, from its pecu- 
liarly jubilant character, was very satisfactorily inter- 
preted. The magnificently instrumented “Carneval 
Romain” Overture of Berlioz was the introductory 
item of the programme. 

At the second concert, on Saturday evening last, 
the Jupiter Symphony was the great attraction. The 














orchestra was even larger than at the first concert. |. 


To be brief, Mr. Schmitz won new laurels as a Con- 
ductor. By his sugcess in directing these performan- 
ces he has triumphantly overcome no little prejudice 
existing against him, on account of his youth and 
inexperience. F : 

At the last Concert, also, Camilla Urso was pres- 
ent, and performed the Mendelssohn Violin Concer- 
to, and the Fantasie Caprice of Vieuxtemps. Your 
readers are familiar with the merits of this artiste, 
and there is no need of my enlarging thereupon. 

Mr. Jarvis’ Piano performances at these entertain- 
ments have been of his best, including Weber’s Con- 
certstiick, the 2d Concerto of Chopin, and other mor- 
ceaux. 

The next concert will be given in about a fort- 
night, when the Ist Symphony of Schumann will be 
given. 

The attendance on each occasion has been gratify- 
ingly large. MERcUTIO. 
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Concerts. 

Tue Fourto SympHony Concert (Friday 
Afternoon, Jan. 18) was a brilliant case of. Art 
triumphant over weather,—over the worst ob- 
stacles in fact that winter can heap up. For 
though that day was bright, the great snow storm 
of the day and night before had laid an embargo 
on all travelling, and one almost feared that the 
primitive wild elements had risen in rebellion to 
bury up our old rotten civilization and make so- 
ciety impossible. But such weather crises al- 
ways brings with them a certain inspiration and 
make things lively ; what we do enjoy, we do it 
with a keener zest than usual, if we take the 
pains to have it, at such times. The suburban 
subscribers were unfortunately cut off from a 
fine concert ; but in the city, though drive-ways 
were obliterated in most streets, there was good 
walking through narrow paths, mid high and 
sparkling white embankments, through an un- 
commonly clean world. So the Music Hall 
showed an unexpectedly large audience, with a 
majority of ladies, and just the most attentive 
and appreciative class of listeners. Fuss and 
fashion never know these good times. 

The hour of the concert had arrived, but not 
yet Mme. Camrtia Urso, who was to play Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto. She had left New 
York by the train on Thursday morning, and at 
the concert hour on Friday had reached a snow- 
bank on the outskirts of the city, whence, after 
waiting two hours, cold and _half-starved, she 
walked into town, too late and of course in no 
condition to appear. She had done her best in 
bravely persevering in the desperate attempt. 

Fortunately the same storm kept the Bateman 
concert troupe in town, and by favor of Mr. Bate- 
man, who allowed his own disadvantage to work 
to our advantage; Mr. Cart Rosa very kindly 
consented, at such short notice and with scarcely 
any preparation, to play the Concerto in case 
Mme. Urso should not arrive by the time the 
Symphony was over. This was an awkward and/ 
trying situation for him, but the announcement 
was most welcome to the audience; for did not 
the very mention of Rosa and the coupling of his 
name with that Concerto recall delightful memo- 
ries of the very first Symphony Concert, when 
his playing of that piece and the Chaconne of 
Bach lent such lustre to the beginning, and made 
the whole enterprise seem doubly sure ? 

This time, nervous as.he was up to that mo- 
ment, he seemed inspired as soon as he put his 
bow upon the strings; and, if carrying the music 
home to every hearer, if holding an audience 
spell-bound with delight for half an hour be any 
true criterion, he played even better than before. 
We know not what slight technical defects in de- 
tail there may have been—some forcing of the 
tone, perhaps, at times—but it was beautiful, it 
was music, it was divine. Manly strength and 
almost feminine delicacy, bold enthusiasm and 
well-tempered, even unity and consistency alike 
characterized it. The Mendelssohn Concerto 
was thoroughly enjoyed, and the young artist’s 
praise was soon in every mouth; indeed we have 
come to think of him as ours, as vitally part and 
parcel of the Symphony Concerts.—After the 





last Overture, Rosa played, with piano accom- 
paniment by Mr. Dreset, the “Souvenirs de 
Haydn,” by Léonard, that very effective fantasia 
on “God save the Emperor,” which he has often 
given in the Bateman concerts, bringing out the 
full chords with rich, searching tone and sure 
mastery. 

This was not the only providential escape of 
that concert. About a dozen members of the 
orchestra were snowed up in returning from en- 
gagements in neighboring States; but, thanks to 
the presence of the Italian Opera in the city, 
there was the full complement of instruments, 
and the Symphony, Schumann’s in D winor, the 
fourth and last, went very finely and was greatly 
and (we believe we may safely say) generally 
relished. It had been played in Boston only 
once before, and that was ten years ago in one of 
Mr ZerRAuN’s “Philharmonic Concerts” then 
held in the old Melodeon. 

The Symphony in D minor was principally 
written in 1841, immediately after the first, in B 
flat; but was worked over anew in 1851 and pub- 
lished as No. 4, Op. 120. It was first produced 
at the Dusseldorf festival in 1853. The more we 
hear it the more we are inclined to think it the 
best of all the four. Schumann had by this time 
become master of the polyphonic form, and this 
work espccially has that thorough unity and in- 
tegrity as a whole which we admire in the great 
models before him. Nothing can be more unjust 
than to charge him, in these Symphonies, the 
Concerto in A minor, &c., with throwing away 
the traditions of the Symphonic form. Here 
there is not only a leading motive worked into 
the texture of each part like organic fibre ; but 
the motives of one movement reappear in anoth- 
er, knitting it all logically and poetically togeth- 
er. Thus the little phrase out of which the first 
Allegro is wrought is born already in the midst 
ot the thoughtful, sombre Introduction, where af- 
ter an opening crash in unison of all the orches- 
tra, the middle instruments, reeds, &c., flow in 
sixths (3-4 time) with pleading accent. Then 
comes the Romanzain A minor, a quaint and 
lovely melody, so serious and earnest, sung by 
violoncello (how beautifully Fries played it!) 
and oboe in octaves, which calls up very natural- 
ly a reminiscence of the slow Introduction, and 
this muses on in undercurrent while a new sub- 
ject, a delicious, cool, fresh passage in triplets 
(sixteenths) sets in from the first violins. That 
Romanza is an exquisite poem and justifies its 
title. \ 

The Scherzo, which follows in the original key, 
in sharp, wilful, almost surly accents, reminds one 
of now and then a strong Minuetto of that sort in 
Mozart, and has like emphatic unity and con- 
ciseness ; its stern mood melts into a fascinating 
Trio in B flat, the first violins first leaning on a 
syncopated note and then gliding off in a smooth, 
liquid passage, made of phrases of six notes. This 
gradually dies out, weaker and weaker, mur- 
murs itself in fragments, goes to sleep ;—the tempo 
is held back, while reeds and lower strings heave 
a few tranquil sighs, and suddenly, pianissimo, 
with tremolo accompaniment, in doubly slow time, 
that leading phrase of the first Allegro steals 
back in the violins, and, mysteriously the whole 
orchestra awakes and swells to a sublime climax, 
holding out on a full dominant seventh chord, 
which fills the mind with expectation. This sea- 
breeze before dawn, as it were, is the transition 
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to the Finale; it harbingers the return, with re- 
newed strength and startling martial accompani- 
ment, of that same dear phrase of the first Alle- 
gro. The new and bolder theme however pre- 
vails; relieved by episodes, one of which is like a 
sweet gush of tenderness out of the heart (Ada- 
gio) of the Choral Symphony. The bit of mar- 
tial fugue into which it determines itself towards 
the end, the loud and stern brass passages, and 
finally the rushing Presto are grandly exciting. 
Indeed the whole movement teems with glorious 
ideas, as when the mind in a creative mood gets 
thoroughly wrought up and summons all its swift 
faculties about it ; so that the Finale now seems 
to us (as it did not ten years ago) the logical, 
clear climax and conclusion to a noble and _ sin- 
cere Art product. Much might be said of the 
fine instrumentation, the clear individualization 
of parts in the harmonic web, and so on; but 
without any such analysis of detail, the ideal, 
earnest, noble character of the whole Symphony 
was sure to impress itself on such an audience in 
such a performance. 

Cherubini’s Overture to “Les Abencérages’ 
(first time) made a very pleasant opening to the 
concert; it is a light, but very genial, artistic com- 
position, and only increased the desire to know 
all Cherubini’s overtures. The breezy and in- 
vigorating “Euryanthe” overture of Weber, full 
of the woods, of chivalry and romance, (its mys- 
tical ghost-seeing episode only making the whole 
by contrast more brilliant and inspiring) was an 
admirable close. 


Yesterday’s Concert (of which hereafter) contained 
Gade’s C-minor Symphony; Overtures to “The 
Water-Carrier,” by Cherubini, and to ‘Ruy Blas,” 
Mendelssohn ; Beethoven’s second Piano Concerto, 
in B flat, and Schubert’s Fantasia, op. 15, arranged 
for orchestra and piano by Liszt:—both played by 
Mr. B. J. Lane. 

The Stxta Sympnony Concert will be on Fri- 
day, the 15th inst., and then Mme. Camiria Urso, 
anxious still to fulfil her engagement with the Asso- 
ciation, has kindly offered to play the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, &c., as before announced. There will 
also be a Piano Concerto, by Hummel, in A minor, 
played by Mr. J. C. D. Parker. The Sym- 
phony will be another charming one by Mozart (in 
D, without Minuet) ; the Overtures, that to ‘Fiera- 
bras,” by Schubert, and that by Beethoven to “Eg- 
mont.” 


Cartyie Perersiiea’s second “Schumann Soi- 
rée” (postponed by the great snow storm to last Sat- 
urday) drew a goodly audience, and was highly in- 
teresting both by its unique, rich programme and the 
young pianist’s superb execution of so many large 
and extremely difficult compositions. 


1 Grand Sonata, Op. 11......... cece ee ee ees Schumann. 
2 SO ee er ee Mendelssohn. 
8 Concerto, E Minor, Op. 11. Last two movements. 
etentitene Chopin. 
a. Spring 
43. Dediennion } saeuS henry se mdeutneeneake Schumann. 
5 Concerto in A Minor. Op.54...........65- Schumann. 
O DO iie cpa ciiccscisnccesosiesseceoss Schubert. 
7 Variations, fortwo Pianos. Op. 46....... Schumann 


Every student of the master composers must have 
welcomed this first opportunity to hear that early, 
very ambitious, and very characteristic Sonata by 
Schumann. In itself it is not very edifying; it 
struggles painfully with form ; is full of strange con- 
trasts, which we suppose explain the meaning of its 
original “Davidsbiindler” title of ‘“Florestan and Eu- 
sebius ;” wearies by its recurrences and long stretch- 
es of thankless short, dry rhythm, and yet more by 
its heavy gloom ; while it hassome rich and striking 
passages. On the whole, it seems to us to justify 
what Wasiclewski says of it, for which we refer the 
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reader to our last number. But it was nevertheless 
interesting to have this significant specimen from the 
fermenting early period of Schumann, when his ge- 
nius flashed forth such promise, bnt before he had at- 
tained to clear mastery of form except in smaller ef- 
forts. We hope Mr. Petersilea wi!l also give us the 
other Sonata, in G minor. 

In the A-minor Concerto, which he played with 
masterly clearness, firmness, and unflagging ease, 
and in the Chopin movements, he had the orchestral 
parts well suggested by Mr. Lane on a second pi- 
ano. The Variations for two pianos were extremely 
interesting and rewarding. 

Miss Evita ABELL, with a bright young voice, 
clear and telling, has an easy, clever execution, with 
a good deal of abandon, but has hardly caught the 
spirit of those fine songs by Schumann and Schu- 
bert. Mr. SHarzLanp played the accompaniments 
creditably. 


AMATEUR Concert. Last Monday evening the 
Vocal Club which for several years has studied so 
much of the choicest choral music under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. C.D. Parxer, and which has attain- 
ed to remarkable unity, precision and chaste expres- 
sion in its execution, gave another of those soirées to 
invited friends. These entertainments have estab- 
lished for themselves so high a character and have 
regaled and instructed so many listeners (quite as 
many as attend any Chamber Concerts) that they 
deserve a place in the musical record of each year in 
Boston. This time the programme was delightful, 
and so was the singing. 

First came the Kyrie, (soli and chorus) by Robert 
Franz; then the Cradle Song from Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio, beautifully sung of course by Mrs. 
Harwoop ; then a most impressive Zncarnatus (trio 
and chorus) from the Mass in E flat by Schubert, 
new to us; then a couple of part-songs : “O fly with 
me,” by Boie, and Mendelssohn’s “Nightingale,” 
given with rare perfection. A couple of Duets: 
Hiller’s Abendlied and Mendelssohn’s “May-bells and 
Flowers,” were delicately rendered by two amateurs, 
sisters. The exquisite Chorus of Fairies from the 
first scene of Oberon was enough to make that dainty 
monarch smile in his sleep. Mrs. HAanwoop sang a 
couple of Franz songs; and then came a new part- 
song by Mr. Parker, strikingly original in character, 
to Longfellow’s “A wind came up out of the sea,” 
and another, an old favorite, by Mendelssohn : “The 
Forest Birds.” Finally the 114th Psalm by Men- 
delssohn, for double chorus : “When Israel out of 
Egypt came,” &c., grandly impressive. The rich 
contralto, and chaste, artistic style of Mrs. Cary was 
pleasant to hear in several solo passages. But the 
concert is to be repeated ; so we need not say more 
now. 


Mrs. J. S. Cary’s Complimentary Concert on 
Wednesday evening, in the Music Hall, was a suc- 
cess. All was good of its kind, only the programme 
was too long. An orchestra of twenty-five, under 
ZERRAHN, played Beethoven’s Fidelio overture and 
Seventh Symphony, and the Tannhduser March. Ca- 
MILLA Urso’s playing, in the Fantaisie Caprice of 
Vieuxtemps and the Elegie of Ernst, was perfection, 
as to purity and fineness of tone, grace and unbroken 
continuity of bowing, and the most feminine refine- 
ment of artistic style throughout. Mrs. Cary loses 
nothing of the purple bloom or tenderness of her 
voice, and sang charmingly a Cavatina from Merca- 
dante’s Giuramento, a Romance from Halevy, and in 
Rossini’s Quis est homo, with Miss Fisuer, of Cam- 
bridge. The latter lady is a young debutante, whose 
clear, sweet soprano voice, good style and feeling give 
high promise. She sang the Scena from Der Freyschiitz 
quite acceptably. Miss Houston limited herself to 
a Scotch Ballad, “Mary of Argyle,” which she sang 


very expressively, and to a share in the Angel Trio 
from Elijah. Mr. J. C. D. Parker played in his usu- 





al artistic style,the Cappriccio brillant of Mendelssohn, 
with orchestra. The andience was large, appreciative, 
and could not testify too frequently or too warmly its 
respectful admiration for the lady and the artist in 
compliment to whom the concert had been arranged. 


Mr. Peraso's fourth “Schubert Matinée,” on 
Thursday, was made up wholly of Schubert compo- 
sitions. Of this hereafter. 


Next in Orver. To-night, Petersitea’s third 
“Schumann Soirée,” with the Quintette Club and 
and Miss Ryan. 

To-morrow evening, a huge GrtmMorr’s Sacred Con- 
cert, with orchestra and chorus (Catholic) and great 
organ; Camilla Urso; Alice Dutton (to play Men- 
delssohn’s G-minor Concerto); Mr. Willcox, Mr. 
Powers, Miss Riddell, Dr. Guilmette, &e. 

Friday, 15th, Symphony Concert. 

Sunday, 17th, Oratorio, Handel’s“Jepththa,” by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, with Mme. Parera.— 
The “Creation” soon to follow. 

Monday, 18th, the Concert FoR THE CRETANS, 
for full programme of which see advertisement. 

Saturday, 23d, Mme. Parepa gives a classical 
Chamber Concert with Cart Rosa and Orto 
DRESEL. 


On THe Taste. We had laid ourselves out this 
week for the discussion of several big topics :—Phi- 
losophy of the Fine Arts, about which we have been 
copying a very interesting and able article from the 
North American Review, with whose classification of 
the Arts we cannot at all agree ;—Thayer’s Life of 
Beethoven (first Vol., in German) ;—Mr. Eichberg’s 
new “Conservatory of Music,” which we hope will 
succeed (with the right kind of success) ;—the Har- 
vard Musical Association, as it has just again read 
its horoscope in the genial, roseate mirror of the an- 
nual supper ;—some sort of review of long accumula- 
ting heaps of new or newly published music ; besides 
a fortnight of Maretzek’s Opera, of which. the only 
new feature, except fair revivals, but not fine, of the 
always new “J/ Barbiere” and of “Za Favorita,” was 
the French Herold’s ‘‘Zampa,” an effective, genial 
work, of rather superficial character, imitating (at # 
great distance) Don Giovanni in its statue business 
and in the depicting of grotesque, Leporello-like ter- 
ror, but which made a hit ;—three farewell Bateman 
Concerts, too, which offered nothing new (though 
everything welcome) except the accession of 
the best contralto in the country, Adelaide Phillips, 
and the romantic interest which henceforth attaches 
to the conjunction of two prime stars in that constel- 
lation, the full-blown prima donna and the blushing 
rosebud namely ;—but time and fatalities prevent. 
The great snow storm, interrupting outward business 
and travel, is only typical of influences that have 
blocked the highways and by-ways of our thoughts, 
We hope to live to do better. 


PaILADELPHIA.—A new musical society, called 
the “Mendelssohn Society,”’ has been established un- 
der the direction of Messrs. Jean Luis and H. G. 
Thunder, and already numbers 250 voices in its cho- 
rus. It made its debut in a “Grand Private Con- 
cert” (why grand ?) at the Musical Fund Hall, Sat- 
urday evening, Jan. 19. The Bulletin says of it : 


Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Lauda Sion” was very well sung 
in some of its parts, bat needed a great deal more re- 
hearsal to bring out its full expression and to devel- 
op the capacity of the really fine chorus. In the‘Cho- 
ral Fantasie,” the Society acquitted itself very credi- 
tably, and this beautiful a of Beethoven’s, 
hitherto almost unknown in Philadelphia, will be es- 
tablished as a great favorite with our musical world. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘National Songs” and his Four-part 
song, ‘On the Sea,” were the real successes of the 
evening. They were sung with a degree of spirit, 
precision and accuracy which showed careful and 
thorough rehearsal and a good appreciation of the 
great composer. The selection from “Il Trovatore,” 
with which the audience was threatened in the first 
programme, was judiciously withdrawn and a pretty 
English duet, “Flow gently, Deva,” was well sung 
by Mrs. Behrens and Mr. Robarts, in its place. It 
would have been better for the success of the concert 
and the credit of the Society if the integrity of the 
programme had been preserved by striking out “Rig- 
oletto” as well as “Trovatore.” 

The spirit of Mendelssohn was gloriously avenged 
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upon his unfaithful worshippers who had set up an 
altar to the Italian idol, in the very temple called by 
his name. Why the quartet from “Rigoletto” was 
introduced into the programme, it is difficult to im- 
agine. Butsince it was there, it was perhaps fortu- 
nate that it was so badly sung that there will be no 
excuse in future for intruding Verdi where, with all 
his peculiar genius, he is so utterly out of place. 
Without particularizing this performance more than 
is necessary, suffice it to say that the tenor, who evi- 
dently felt that the burden of the quartet was on his 
shoulders, seemed to have acquired all the contortions 
of the Italian style, without its intonation, purity or 
finish. Miss Blackburne bravely labored to rescue 
the performance from disgrace, and it was probably 
owing to her powerful voice and attractive personal 
style, that the audience actually encored it. It was 
sung a little worse the second time than before, and 
the curtain fell, we hope forever, on the anomaly of 
giving Verdi’s music at a Mendelssohn concert. 

The instrumental part of the concert was in the 
hands of the Germania orchestra, and, as usual, was 
thoroughly satisfactory, while Mr. Thunder played 
the piano accompaniments, on @ Steck grand, with 
excellent precision and expression. The conductor, 
Mr. Jean Luis, is entitled to great praise for his man- 
agement of the whole concert. His chorus was ad- 
mirably balanced, and it was easy to see that he was 
thoroughly master of his business. We have rarely 
seen so large a chorus and orchestra held so well in 
hand, or led with such an intelligent alertness to all 
the requirements of the occasion. While the rhythm 
was admirably marked, there was a want of due mod- 
ulation in the chorus passages, but that was only at- 
tributable to the short time devoted to the rehearsals, 
which precluded the possibiliiy of that fine shading 
which only comes with time and hard practice. 

The Mendelssohn Society is now fairly embarked 
in its generous and friendly emulation of the older 
Ifandel and Haydn Society. It contains an unusual 
amount of fine material in all the parts, and it has 
chosen a field of music so rich and varied that there 
is no possibility of its being exhausted. 


The same journal, for Jan. 22, informs us : 


This week is rich in fine musical entertainments. 
On Thursday afternoon we have Mr. Jarvis’s second 
matinée of the season, at the foyer of the Academy. 
The programme includes Beethoveu’s Trio in B flat 
(op. 11), for piano, clarionette and violoncello ; Cho- 
pin’s Allegro de Concert (op. 56), piano solo; by Mr. 
Jarvis; Mozart’s Sonata in A major for piano and 
violin ; Schumann’s Quartet in E flat (op. 47), for 
piano, violin, viola and violoncello. Mr. Jarvis will 
be assisted by Messrs.Gaertner, Schmitz, Plagemann 
and Kammerer. 

On Saturday evening, the second of Messrs. Jarvis 
and Schmitz’s Symphony concerts will be given at 
the Musical Fund Hall. The first of this series was 
a great success, and the second concert presents even 
greater attractions. ‘The grand orchestra, under Mr. 
Schmitz, numbering about fifty instruments, will per- 
form the Oberon Overture of von Weber, and Mo- 
zart’s Symphony in C, (Jupiter No. 4.) Camilla 
Urso, the famous violiniste, will play Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto (op. 64), with orchestral accompaniment, 
and also Vieuxtemps’s Fantasie Caprice, an exquis- 
ite violinsolo. Mr. Jarvis will give the last two 
movements of Chopin’s Concerto, in E minor, (op. 
11) with orchestra. 

Here is the programme of the last Germania Or- 


chestra public Rehearsal : 


Concert Overture, op. 75 (first time).......... Kalliwoda. 
Nocturne—Midsummer Night’s Dream..... Mendelssohn. 
Hymen’s Festive Sounds—Waltz. ...........5655 Lanner. 
Allegretto Scherzando from Eighth Symphony. Peethoven. 
Overture—Hebrides (by request)..........- Mendelssohn. 
Song, Erl King (by request. ........0..0006 F. Schubert. 
Duet from Zampa,....seceeeeeeves eeeveveeees T. Herold. 
New York. The Philharmonic Society (Berg- 


mann Conductor) gave its third concert, at Steinway 
Hall, last Saturday evening. We hear much praise 
of the performance of the orchestra of eighty, and 
much satisfaction expressed with the new Symphony, 
in D minor, by Volkmann. The Overtures were 
Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” and Cherubini’s ‘ Water- 
Carrier.’ Mr. William Mason played Becthoven’s 
piano Concerto in G, and Mr. Wenzel Copta, newly 
come, a violin Concerto of Vieuxtemps with much 
éelat.—The fourth Concert, March 9, will contain 
Beethoven’s second Symphony, Liszt’s ‘Tasso, 
Poéme Symphonique,” and Mozart’s “Magic Flute” 
Overture. (The Evening Post speaks of Volkmann’s 
Symphony as “abounding in beautiful though reti- 


cent (!) passages.”’) 





German Opera still struggles bravely on in the 


small Thalia theatre, not very well supported. Mmes. 
Johannsen and Rotter and the basso Hermanns have 
joined the troupe, the latter re-appearing in his capi- 
tal old part of the jailor in Fidelio. Flotow’s Stra- 
della was brilliantly sung by Johannsen as Leonore 
and Himmer as Stradella, together with William 
Formes, Ulrichs and others. The company is still 
said to lack a tenore di grazia in Habelmann’s place, 
and the young director, Neuendorff, is declared too 
careless and superficial to fill the place of Anschiitz 
or Bergmann. The next operas were to be Zann- 
héuser and Gliser’s Des Adler’s Horst, a simple, an- 
tiquated thing long popular in Germany. 

The new Academy. of Music—now pronounced 
safe, in spite of the presentments of grand juries, by 
the superintendent of public buildings in his annual 
report— will be opened by Manager Maretzek, and 
his excellent company, on March 7th. The regular 
season will be prefaced by a bal d’opera,’ similar to 
that which last winter set the fashionable world agog. 

The French Opera has come to a timely end, if 
the following account, from the Weekly Review, be 
just : 

The last performance given by the troupe was that 
of “Orphée aux Enfers,” and, although it is a rule 
not to speak ill of the dead, we confess that the per- 
formance of the opera was partly amusing, partly an 
insult to the public. The audience, which had been 
attracted by the name of the opera as well as_ by rec- 
ollections of its performance in Paris, was very large, 
and every seat was taken. But the curtain did not 
go up, and one of the singers stepped before it and 
excused the management on account of the sudden 
indisposition of one of the singers, which would be 
removed, however, in a few minutes. We should 
have been much pleased if this announcement had 
not proved true, since the entire performance gave 
just cause for derisive laughter and disgust. We be- 
lieve that the opera was given without the slightest 
rehearsal. T’o say that the orchestra was bad is mild. 
The chorus sang in German. The person, who had 
the hardihood to appear in the part of Venus, was ac- 
companied by loud laughter throughout her little 
chanson; the scenery was wretched ; the Olympus was 
represented by a drawing-room : in short, the per- 
formance surpassed all ideas which mortal man can 
have ofa farce. If it was not hissed, and the actors 
and singers were not driven from the scene, this is 
owing to the great forbearance of the public. After 
the performance of this opera, a dispute arose between 
the artists, which led to the happy dissolution of their 
contract with each other, and thus endeth the sec- 
ond attempt at giving French opera without a prop- 
er management. 

The Bateman troupe, as such, have dispersed. The 
closing concert under that name took place at Stein- 
way Hall on Wednesday evening of last week. 
Crowds, ovations to the several artists, programme 
doubled in length by encores. But “the selections” 
(so the Albion says) “‘wereo asingularly ancient and 
well-worn character, Mr. Hatton, or whoever fnakes 
them, evidently fearing to add the shock of novelty 
to the other trying emotions which a farewell per- 
formance might naturally be expected to excite.” 

Mme. Parepa, with Messrs. Rosa and Mills, are 
engaged for Mr. Harriscn’s classical and sacred con- 
certs from Jan. 27 to the end of February. 

Rocnester, N.Y. Mr. Tracy’s ‘Piano-forte Re- 
citals” are given for the improvement of his scholars 
and a few personal friends who take an interest in 
the promotion of piano-forte art. Some of his pupils 
take partin them. In the third Recital of the pres- 
ent series (Jan. 31), Mr. Tracy himself was to play 
three Beethoven Sonatas, namely that in G, op. 31, 
No. 1, that in E flat, op. 7, and the “Moonlight” 
(C-sharp minor). One of the young ladies was set 
down for Mendelssohn’s G-minor Concerto and a 
couple of Chopin’s Etudes (Nos. 8 and 11, of op. 
10) ; another, for Weber’s brilliant Polonaise in E ; 
a third, for the ‘Invitation to the Dance”; and a 
young gentleman for the other Weber Polonaise (in 
E flat). The fourth Recital is to contain three more 
Sonatas of Beethoven, Weber’s Concert-stiick, and 
two Sonatas by Clementi. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Zilla Ree. Song and Chorus. P. G. Salis. 30 
The song is piquant,and one of the best of its class, 
which is saying a great deal. : 
When golden Phoebus in the west. (Evening). 
O. Nicolai. 40 
Somewhat difficult, but finely elaborated. Vocal- 
ists will be glad to make acquaintance with this song 
of the famous musician and conductor. 
Uncle John. Song. R. Tissington. 30 
A warm hearted, genial song, with very pleasing 
music. Words by J. C.J. The good old man’s phi- 
losophy is commended to all. 


| Nazareth. Sacred song for Bass or Contralto. 


Gounod. 50 
Worthy to be placed in the first class of sacred 
songs. Moderately difficult. Very pretty accomp’t. 
Old house on the hill. Ballad. Claribel. 80 
Swallow, come again! Song. “85 
The best thing you can do, when you see a song 
with Claribel’s name on it, is to purchase forthwith. 
The fine taste of this writer will not allow the publi- 
cation of a poor song. : 
Howard Paul’s great skating song, with chorus. 35 
“Hi-yi '!? here’s a song for the merry skaters. The 
snow-crust will soon be ready for the sport, if the riv- 
ers are not, so learn your part in this merry chorus. 
O summer night, so calm and fair. F'. Westlake. 35 
A calm, fair and sweet song, in excellent taste. 

Letty Lorne. Ballad. G. Perren. 30 
A simple ballad, with an unusually sweet melody. 
When evening chimes. Ballad. J. W. Turner. 30 
The little wayside station. “ ss «30 

Mr. Turner’s compositions are always welcome, and 
these two are in danger of being quite popular. 
The Bridge. Song. Lady Carew, 40 
Longfellow’s poem, with new music, which fits it 
perfectly. 


Instrumental. 


Alone I strayed. Mazurka. LL. A. Doane. 40 
This curious title begins a piece which is very 
sparkling, and almost too bright fora mazurka, but 
would pleas@ under any title. 
Reflections on Spring. Valse for piano. A. Berge. 30 
This again, is almost too mellow and gliding for the 
name of Waliz, but is very pleasing to all who like 
quieting and soothing melodies. ; 
Plato galop. G. H. Florance. 30 
Has full, rich chordsand a kind of stately move- 
ment, with considerable brilliancy, 
Meditation on prelude by Bach. Piano and Vio- 
lin solo, or Violoncello with accomp’t of Or- 
gan or 2nd Violoncello, ad, Tib. Gounod, 75 
A piece which will sound finely with Piano and a 
good reed instrument, or any of those mentioned 
above. 


Books. 


Houmann's PracticaL Course. 
No. 1, with songs. 38 
“ 9, 25 
“ 3and 4, 45 


This simple and very thorough course is in use in 
all the younger classes of the Boston schools, and is 
well known in many other places. A peculiar merit 
is, that common school teachers, with an occasional 
visit a music teacher, can go through the course 
with perfect success. No. 1 is for the youngest chil- 
dren and the others gradually increase in difficulty. 





Music BY Matt.—Musicissent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every fourounces,or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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